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and imagination. They have praised romanticism for having
overcome the narrow utilitarianism and one-sided concept of
human nature which they ascribed to the philosophy of enlighten-
ment. In truth, however, the great representatives of this
philosophy did not correspond to that distorted image. Many
of them were well aware of the irrational forces in man, and
appealed to them no less than to reason. Both rationalism and
irrationalism were strivings for liberation of the individual from
antiquated fetters. The time of enlightenment witnessed also the
origin and growth of those irrationalist strivings which later were
named romanticism ; but they were not yet conceived as being
hostile to the rule of reason, if kept in their proper place and
within the right limits.
Locke formulated the fundamental doctrines of liberalism.
His idea of a nation implies the reign of law, the natural rights of
man, government by consent, the separation of powers and
Subordination of national interests to those of humanity. By the
law of nature, he says, all mankind forms one "community, and,
were it not for the corruption and viciousness of degenerate men,
there would be no need for any other, no necessity that men
should separate from this great and natural community and com-
bine into smaller and divided associations.
The philosophy of Shaftesbury was a mighty fountain of
irrationalism, tempered by enlightenment. Like Leibnitz, Spin-
oza and Herder he combined fundamental tenets of enlightenment
with ideas which later on became the gospel of the romanticists.
He was educated by Locke, and strove with him for religious
liberty and toleration. Yet he disagrees with many rigid intel-
lectualists in emphasizing the importance of emotions, affections
and imagination. Virtue is to him not a result of reasonable
considerations, but the same as beauty, a harmony of the soul, a
noble enthusiasm. Man is not chiefly induced to social life by a
calculation of his interests, but by his inborn social instincts* and
he possesses a moral sense that makes him feel right and wrong
without much reasoning. Nature, human personality and society
appear to Shaftesbury as living units inspired by a creative, divine
spirit, or, as we should say, as organisms, not mechanisms.
Society is not based on contract. Even animals live in society.
Shaftesbury sees the essential quality of a nation in a public
spirit, or " sense of public good " which he, in brief, calls " a
publick M, and which we could define as a spiritual patriotism.
A community, that is a " national brotherhood ", unites men for
each other's happiness and support, and for the highest of all